ia6              THE INDIAN TARIFF PROBLEM
B.  Growth of militant trade unionism, especially since 1928.
C.  Lack of co-operation between the employees and the employers
in respect of the necessary changes in the conditions of employment
involved in a scheme of rationalisation.
D.  Absence of any permanent machinery for bringing the parties
together to discuss and settle points of difference.1
As a direct result of the state of unrest and uncertainty created
by frequent strikes, quite a considerable number out of these
being 'lightning' strikes, there has been a natural reluctance on
the part of mill-owners to invest money either in the modernisa-
tion or in the expansion of the mills. In consequence, the Cotton
Industry has tended increasingly to shift itself in recent years
from Bombay to the up-country centres of British India as
well as the Native States.
It is, therefore, clear that, until the relations between the
employers and the employees have been established on a more
satisfactory basis than has been the case hitherto, there is a
great likelihood of the City of Bombay declining further and
further in importance as a centre of the Cotton Industry in
India. It is also equally clear that, in so far as the absence of
stability and progress in the industry is due to the unsatis-
factory nature of the relations between the two parties, the
proper remedy is to establish some machinery of mediation
for the purpose of conciliation or arbitration. In this connection
it may be pointed out that the comparatively greater prevalence
of a peaceful atmosphere found in the Cotton-mill Industry
of Ahmedabad has been promoted in a large measure by the
introduction of the method of compulsory arbitration in that
centre, where in cases in which the disputes between masters
and men cannot be settled by mutual negotiations, they are
referred to a board of two arbitrators, one nominated by the
Mill-owners' Association, and the second, generally Mr.
Gandhi, nominated by the trade union. If the arbitrators fail
to come to an, agreement, they refer the disputes to an umpire,
whose decision is binding. Thus in 1929, when there was a
1 See the Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee> 1928-29, and also
the Report of ike Pearson Court of Enquiry, 1929, p. n8, et seq.